Interview with Rod Newcomb, The Wort Hotel Dining Room Fall, 1994 

Jean: Maybe you could tell me a little bit about your own mountaineering 
experience, getting into mountaineering, and then coming to the Tetons. 
And then I wanted to ask you some specifics about what it was like to be 
here, how Glenn worked with the guides, and what you feel his 
contribution was, and so forth. So why don’t you tell me a little bit, first 
of all, where you are from, and you first got into mountaineering. 

Rod: I was introduced to the Mountains of Southern California through 
scouting, but we didn’t do any technical climbing. And actually, I did my 
first technical climbing here, in 1953 and 54 when I was working for the 
lodge company in the summers. My first summer was at the old square G 
ranch, which has long been torn down. 

Jean: Now where was that? 

Rod: Well, it was up the road, going to the North from Jenny Lake lodge, 
between Jenny lake lodge and the north Jenny Lake loop road junction. And 
as the years have gone by, it is harder and harder to see where it was. 

Jean: Can you still see it if you know where to look? 

Rod: Yeah. Bob Cranenberg lived there. Do you remember that movie they 
made of him? 

Jean: Yeah. Sava Malakowsky. 

Rod: And Bob stands on the site there and talks about where the lodge 
used to be, the central area and where the cabins used to be spread out. 

But yeah, you can still see evidence of it if you know where to look, but 
you have to know where to go. And then in 54. 

Jean: What did you do for them? 

Rod: Oh, I started out as a dishwasher and then I was a maintenance man. 

It was a neat place. See, there was no electricity then in that part of the 
valley. 
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Jean: Sometimes there still isn’t [laughter] 

Rod: Yeah. And we had our own little generator. But it didn’t serve the 
cabins, it only served the lodge. And the cabins had a little cook stove, 
and we furnished wood, and they had the old fashioned ice-boxes, and 
they’d cut ice out of Jenny Lake in the winter time, store it in the ice 
house, and we’d take around a chunk of ice to each cabin every day and 
they’d put it in the ice box. 

Jean: Thats how you’d keep your food cold. How would you keep the ice 
house cold. 

Rod: I can’t remember if it was frame or log, but it was two walls of 
sawdust. And it stayed cool in there. Course, it had tons of ice to keep it 
cold, but that ice would hold throughout the summer. There’d still be 
plenty of ice there in the fall. 

Jean: Thats amazing, I didn’t know sawdust could be that effective. 

Rod: It really wasn’t all that effective. It was okay if it wouldn’t rot or 
get moldy. And then we had a bunch of those old milk cans like that, and 
we’d haul water. We had a little pump, fairbanks morris pump, and a well 
and a water tank, which we’d pressurize the lodge in the bathrooms, but 
the cabins again had no water. So, it was a neat place, but they couldn’t 
make any money because people wanted upscale accommodations. Nobody 
wanted the backwoods stuff where you had to build your own fire. But it 
was a real neat place. 

And then in 54, I worked at the old Tetons Lodge just below the damn? 

And uh, thats the summer they built Jackson Lake Lodge. In 53, Jackson 
lake Lodge was nothing but a few log cabins, and the main lodge, but it 
wasn’t very big at all. 

Jean: What made you want to come out here? 

Rod: My dad actually got me the job. He knew the fellow who was in 
charge of the Hoosiers [?] for the lodge company, so he, through that 
connection, I got the job. And I just kept coming back. After I got out of 
the army I came back and thats when I stayed here, and that was in 59, but 
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I didn’t start guiding until 63. 

Jean: But you told me last year that you came here first with a 
girlfriend? In the mid-fifties. Or no, you took her through the guide 
school? 

Rod: Yeah. In 59, I was working at the Jenny Lake Lodge and went through 
the schools, which was review for me. Yeah, I took one of the waitresses. 
On her day off. But Barry Corbet was my basic school instructor. 

Jean: What do you remember from that? 

Rod: Well, the boat dock was at a different location then. It was south of 
the present location. And you’d get off the boat and walk up the trail 
south of cascade creek now, and there was kind of a wide spot in the trail 
there where they’d hold their school. 

Jean: You mean knot tying and bouldering. 

Rod: Yeah, the lecture part. It was all review to me. I might not have 
remembered all of the knots. I’d been doing some climbing, been up the 
Grand. 

Jean: Were you already into leading? 

Rod: Oh, lets see. I hadn’t done much leading, no. So I started to get to 
know the guides by hanging around. I got to know Al. 

Jean: So Al was already here. 

Rod: I think Al started in 58. He climbed the Grand in 53, I climbed it in 
54. So last summer, one of my climbs was my fortieth anniversary. 

Jean: You were so quite about it. 

Rod: Well, summer before last I asked Al if he wanted to have a big 
anniversary climb. He wouldn’t have anything to do with it. 

Jean: I’m going to have to razz you guys about that. That’s pretty 
impressive. 
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Rod: Yeah, well if Al’s body holds together ... 

[we discuss the possibility of the fiftieth anniversary climb] 

Rod: Yeah, we’re all starting to fall apart. If they can just keep us 
patched up at the orthopedic clinic. 

Jean: Is your warranty up yet? Get everything done while you can? 

Rod: So I really began climbing here. And practically all of my rock 
climbing has been done here. 

Jean: Did you ever get to Yosemite? 

Rod: No. See, I’ve never climbed in Yosemite. That’s not because I never 
wanted to go out there. The kids came along, and we built our house and I 
hadn’t finished it, so I put those priorities ahead of climbing. So I did get 
to Mckinley, because I knew Al, and I knew Fred Wright who at that time 
was guiding, and they invited me to go along with them. And that really 
got me my job with Glenn. What helped me get my job was the fact that, 
you know, Jake was killed that spring, Jake Breitenbach, so Glenn was 
short one guide right there. Then Fred quite in the middle of the summer, 
and when Fred quite, Glenn was really hurting for guides. 

Jean: Which guy was Fred? 

Rod: Fred Wright. 

Jean: Why did he quite? 

Rod: Well, he is a manic depressive, and he got depressed. And I think 
Fred, if I remember right, Fred’s sister was Chouinards first wife. 

Jean: I didn’t know he’d been married before. 

Rod: Well yeah. Who do you know in the climbing community who hasn’t? 
Jean: You. 
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Rod: Besides myself, [we laugh] 

Jean: Gosh, are you the only one? You and Glenn, that’s it. 

Rod: I think you are probably right. 

Jean: Hey, if I ever decide to marry a climber, will you try to talk me out 
of it? [we both laugh] 

Rod: Well, they seem to be doing better now because they seem to have 
common interests. But a lot of these high rollers, well I’m lookin at Nancy 
Feagin and Lynn Hill. They are so independent that they can’t find a 
compatible companion. 

Jean: Lynn Hill got married. 

Rod: I think she’s been married and unmarried, hasn’t she? 

Jean: I don’t know. Who would be a match for Nancy Feagin. [Rod is 
correct about Lynn] 

Rod: But at any rate, yeah, relationships are hard to keep if you make a 
career out of climbing. But I’ve been catching up a little bit. Our oldest 
daughter is going to move out to Santa Cruz when she finishes school. 

Jean: Where is she in school? 

Rod: Madison Wisconsin. And uh, so I’m looking forward to gettin her to 
take me up some of the Yosemite climbs. 

Jean: Is she really into climbing? 

Rod: Yeah. 

Jean: Are all of your kids? 

Rod: Yeah, all but Maria. The youngest. She likes to backpack and hike, but 
she just never was interested in technical climbing. 
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Jean: You have three kids? And how is Mark? [Mark is leaving on a trip to 
the Himalaya] 

Rod: Yeah, he called the night before last and he was in Lahsa, so he needs 
to be back in Katmandu. 

Jean: So, they did their thing. 

Rod: Well, he was talking on a Chinese phone at their expense, so he didn’t 
talk long, [he discusses Mark’s trip, the climb, etc.] 

Jean: You were telling me about Fred who quite. 

Rod: Yeah, so Glenn sometime in early August was really hurtin for guides, 
and i work pretty steady for three or four weeks, maybe five. 

Jean: Had you wanted to guide before? 

Rod: Well, had I not had a chance to guide for Glenn, I probably would have 
stayed in Alaska. And Al and Peter said, well if he did [need someone to 
climb] I’d be the logical choice, so I came back to Jackson and he put me to 
work. Al and I go back to, I guess 59, but Al and Peter, they go back about 
the same time, but I didn’t get to know Peter until 63. I’d heard a lot 
about him. We actually became acquainted on Mt. McKinley. 

Jean: what did you guys climb on mcKinley? 

Rod: The East Buttress. It was actually the last major unclimbed route. 

Jean: And since you had done most of your climbing here, was that a whole 
new ball game for you? 

Rod: No, I had done a mountaineering trip in the Yukon territory with jake 
and Frank Ewing in 61. We flew in a tried to climb Mt Steel? But were 
unsuccessful because of the weather. So of the six of us who were on 
McKinley, I was the only one who had had big mountain experience. So I 
was right at home on McKinley. In those days, we weren’t doing real 
difficult climbing because we didn’t have all that sophisticated ice¬ 
climbing equipment. We -- have chopped steps. Use handholds in the ice 
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is how we did it. Chop steps. Lean back on your rope and while you chop 
away, climb up a little more and put in another ice screw, lean back on the 
rope. Chouinard hadn’t reinvested the curved pick. You had to hang on to 
your tools. 

Jean: So at that point, was climbing considered crazy? I mean, what was 
the public impression. 

Rod: Well, to hear Peter talk about his climbing days at the University of 
Colorado, there were about half a dozen climbers. There was Dave Dornan, 
there was Peter Lev and there were three or four or five others. ANd you 
were not accepted as a member of the school community. You were out 
there. 

Jean: Interesting. So then, when you started climbing here, what did your 
family and friends think? 

Rod: Oh, my family were all supportive of what I did. I think they had 
confidence. We would go out on these boy scout trips, and climb up these 
desert peaks, down there around And at that time very few people had 
summited. This was in the early 50s. And we’d always underestimate our 
time. We’d come back in the dark. 

Jean: You’d have epics. 

Rod: Yeah. My folks would be deluged with all these frantic calls from 
parents. I’m sure they were concerned, but I think they had confidence 
that we could handle ourselves. We learned a lot about how to get around 
in starlight. 

Jean: How to find the North star. 

Rod: So technical climbing was just the logical extension of what I was 
doing. But my total experience climbing has been much less. Peter just 
needed to get out and climb. He had a bit of a medical problem with bouts 
of depression. Just a few years ago he said Well, one of the reasons I 
went on these expeditions is because of my problems. Of all four of us, 
the four owners, Peter has been the most dedicated, complete 
mountaineer. Dean is a very good rock climber, and in the early days of 
Wyoming-Colorado climbing, he was right up there. Climbed with Leighton 
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Kor. To watch him maneuver on the rock, he’s just very good. But he never 
got into mountaineering. Expedition type mountaineering. So Peter has 
been a rock climber, an ice climber and and expedition climber. Now Al, in 
spite of his responsibilities and his real jobs, has done an awful lot, too. 

Al was never a real good rock climber, but he is a good expedition climber. 
Real strong. But he had this problem on Dulaghiri. 

Jean: Because of Altitude? 

Rod: Yeah. I mean, he was just flat out unconscious. He owes Jim Morrisy 
his life for getting him out of that. And Dave. 

Jean: When was this? 

Rod: See, I would have been on this climb, I’m sure, if I hadn’t been 
married, or if I didn’t have kids. 

Jean: How long have you been married? 

Rod: Uh, thirty years. But it was on Dulaghiri and they had this horrible 
ice fall. If you ever do the Annapurna Circuit you’d look right up to this 
ice fall. And Al was up there in the ice fall somewhere, and -- hate the 
altitude. Pulmonary edema and cerebral edema and he was unconscious 
and drug him down through the ice fall, and drug him down through the 
tundra and he finally recovered. He had eye problems, a ruptured retina, or 
not the retina but the blood vessels. And since then, he’s had a problem at 
altitude. Apparently it still effects him, so he can only go so high, on Mt. 
Everest. 

Jean: Oh, that’s scary. Did they go up too quickly? Or did he just ... 
happen to have ... 

Rod: He had no problem on McKinley. The summit of McKinley is more 
severe, by far, than the 20 thousand feet in the himalaya. See, I’ve been to 
20,000 feet in the Himalaya. I was hurtin. I felt okay, but God you are 
just struggling for air. And at 20,000 feet in the himalaya I was just fine. 
And I was thirty, forty years older. So, in spite of what some people say, 
there is a big difference, psychologically, operating at 20,000 feet. Well, 
Peter will tell you that the weather on McKinley is the same at 26,000, 
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you have to go above 26,000 in the Himalaya to get into worse weather 
than you do on McKinley. So ... 

Jean: Well, mcKinley is dangerous. So many people have died. 

Rod: Yeah, well, they underestimate. They think its only 20,000. 

Jean: So, what did you know about Glenn? When you were a mountaineer 
in the fifties, Did you know about Glenn? 

Rod: Well, I knew who he was. One thing that I have regretted all my life, 
see I was working up the lodge, it was 1960, 61. And I had heard that 
Exum was looking for a bunch of porters to carry that hut up. I was 
working for Frank Ewing on the river as a river guide, and he wouldn’t let 
me off. Well, he needed me to float down the river. 

Jean: White water? 

Rod: No. Nobody ran the Whitewater. The Whitewater didn’t begin until 
about 68, 69. Danny Becker was the first person to push down the 
Whitewater. 

Jean: Was he with the Huidekopers at the time. Virginia and her husband 
Jim? 

Rod: Becker? I don’t think so. [we discuss a story Virginia told me about 
going down the whitwater, Rod says they used to go down that stretch too, 
he ran it in a two man life raft.] AT that time, they would keep Palisades 
damn low, so the worst spot was what we’d call the narrows, and now 
they take out above the narrows. And the lake is backed up, so there is no 
narrow. 

Jean: So would Kahuna, the low level rapid, be the hardest, right before 
lunch counter? 

Rod: Yeah, well, they didn’t have names back then, you couldn’t tell which 
was kahuna or three ordeal or lunch counter. 

Jean: So you were told they were taking the hut up and needed help. 
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Rod: Yeah, but couldn’t get off. Otherwise, I didn’t really know him. I 
knew who he was. I could recognize him. 

Jean: Did you know Paul Petzoldt? 

Rod: Well, in 54 when we climbed the Grand we walked by the guide shack 
on the way back, because we didn’t have a car, we walked back to the 
highway. And Paul was out there playing the horseshoes. That was the 
only time that I had seen Paul, until years and years later. Beth was in 
the office in 59, when I went to that climbing school. And, so Glenn must, 
he’d a been up on the Grand or somewhere else. Yeah, see that was their 
home. 

Jean: I know. I’ve seen photos. I’ve got some photos of that. Its really 
kind of interesting. 

Rod: The only gateway into the back is that little narrow door which we 
still go through. 

Jean: So you didn’t have those two windows? 

Rod: No. 

Jean: I see. Thats good. I wouldn’t want to have my home with two 
windows. I always wondered about that. 

Rod: No. We put that in just recently. Well, we put one window in. But 
yeah, you’d go though that door, and there was just one room there. And 
uh, he sat right by that door, and signed everybody up through the door. 

Jean: So, you could peek in to their home. That must have been really 
awkward, or difficult to live like that. What was it, when you started to 
guide, was there a certain pride, I mean, were you respected? 

Tape One, Side B: 

Rod: Well, while we were living together ... 

Jean: You were living with Al? 
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Rod: Yeah, at Three Rivers Ranch. 


Jean: Where was Three Rivers Ranch? 

Rod: Well, you go through the Moran entrance station, and then you turn to 
the right, there is a dirt road that turns to the right back there? 

Jean: So, heading North. 

Rod: Yeah. And Frank Ewing, the caretaker there, Jerry Jacobson, you see, 
Jerry would rent this little cabin out to Frank and make a little extra 
pocket money. So Frank invited myself and Al Read and one other fellow to 
live there that fall, share the rent. I remember Al telling me, well you 
know, we take 20 people to basic school, and the fee for basic school was 
$5, and the guides got $2.50 and $2.50 times twenty was 50 bucks, which 
was a tremendous amount of money at that time. So the pay was good. 
Sounded like a hell of a job. 

Jean; How many people could you take at a time to basic school? When 
did that change. 

Rod: Well, it really changed about the year that I had my fatality. Thats 
when we had big reorganization of numbers and required, the big change 
was we required intermediate school to do the Grand Teton. 

Jean: Because before that you only did basic school. 

Rod: You’d take them out of basic school, and they could climb all right, 
but rope handling was just a nightmare. And some of the guides would 
just go bananas, like Herb. People couldn’t handle it. 

Jean: What was the fatality? What happened? 

Rod: Well, it was my second year of guiding, in 64, and I had Mrs. 
Rosenberger, I had the Rosenbergers, and uh, and I flunked her for the 
Grand. You see, they had one change to go up the Grand, and that was basic 
school, he was just not up for the Grand. She wasn’t a very good athlete. 
Just had a hard time with climbing. And other aspects, like rope handling. 
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She just wasn’t aware of where she was, all the objective dangers. It was 
part of our rating system. But she went up Cube Point with Bill Briggs, 
and I had the last guided climb, or one of the last for the season, and Al 
offered it to me. In those days Glenn would take off, go back to his 
teaching job, and Al would manage the office and run the business. So 
here were the Rosenbergs ready to climb. So I thought, Al would wither 
have to hustle up another guide, but I ended up going up. We had just had a 
storm. The weather was bad on the approach. On the next day it turned 
out cold and clear but there was a couple inches of snow over the saddle. 
Well, we made it up the Owen Route. I actually had to pull her up the Owen 
Chimney. And she fell down right on top of the summit. She stepped on a 
slick patch of rock. And I thought oh my god. She got up. We got down off 
the rappel and I just let my guard down. It was late in the day. 

Jean: Was she right behind you? 

Rod: She was behind me, but not close enough behind me. And I got a little 
bit off route. There is one place that’s tricky, about halfway between the 
dyke and the upper saddle. Its easy to do this way when you should go this 
way. In just a few feet the routes meet again. There is a spot there 
where if you lose it, you have to catch yourself right away. I was too far 
away to grab her. I’m not sure if I could anyway. And so she just took off. 
She was just one beat up mess. I finally got down to her. 

Jean; How far did she fall? 

Rod: Oh, she must have gone a couple hundred feet. 

Jean: How many people were you with? 

Rod: Well, her husband and one other fella. There were just four of us. I 
went down and covered up her head. It was hollow like a pumpkin. 

Jean: So she was dead. 

Rod: Yeah. Her second bounce she was unconscious. She suffered 
minimum pain, but on a long fall like that, the head is what you notice. 

The skull opens up and everything inside is ... 

Jean: Out. 
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Rod: Yeah. 


Jean: Did you guys wear helmets? 

Rod: No. 

Jean: In general, when you were climbing did you wear helmets? 

Rod: I think that was the summer, ... maybe we did wear helmets. I think 
that was the summer before, that Al had his rock fall accident on the 
rappel, which was almost fatal. The guy lived and actually recovered. So 
we must have been wearing helmets. 

Jean: Particularly if you were having difficulty with this client. I can’t 
imagine. 

Rod: But at any rate, getting back to your question. Bill Briggs and Herb 
Swedlund, and maybe along with Glenn, came up with our present rating 
system, of rating clients, 1 to 9. A five is the Owen route and a six is the 
ridge. That’s where that system came from. It went through a few 
changes, but eventually, that’s what we ended up with and the next year, 
65, we required intermediate school. And, so that was the biggest single 
change in the guide service, since I worked there. 

Jean: So then you had to walk down with her husband and the other guy? 
Did they have rescue rangers at that point? 

Rod: Yeah. They, see the weather was good after the storm. I guess they 
flew her off the next day. She had to be carried down the saddle. 

Jean: That must have been very hard, because you had already determined 
that she really wasn’t qualified to climb the Grand, and then you were the 
one who got stuck with her. Had everyone been aware that you said she 
shouldn’t climb the Grand? 

Rod: Yeah. That was down on her file. We graded them at that time A B 
and C. A was the Grand, B was maybe a one day climb, and C was ... 
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Jean: Out of there. And so she was a B. 


Rod: She must have been a C. Well, maybe she was a B. 

Jean: Then did the family try to sue or anything. 

Rod: Well, I felt bad. A long, long descent. I even told her husband, I said, 
look I’m really sorry. I should have had a rope on her all the way down. 

The worst part was, I had to drive him back to Jenny Lake Lodge where 
they were staying and he had to tell his kids that mommy ain’t coming 
back. His kids were pretty young. They didn’t really understand. Then a 
year or two later, I got a letter from him. I hadn’t even considered a law 
suit, that said, we’re not gonna pursue this. Id didn’t think much of it. It 
wasn’t till later I realized what he was saying. It was a jewish family. 
And uh, I don’t know if that had anything to do with it or not. See, Glenn 
was gone. I got a nice letter from Glenn that said, Don’t quite guiding. 

Jean: That was only your second year. I could see how that could happen. 
Even if it wasn’t your fault, you know? Anyone would get discouraged. 

Rod: Well, I thought I should have had a rope on her, and had her out in 
front. I’m sure I could have held her. 

Jean: But she also could have forced you off. 

Rod: Yeah, but on this particular... See, if they slip and you get em right 
away ... If you don’t get em right away, than they can pull you off. That’s 
why climbing down with a rope, you got to make sure they keep that rope 
tight. Its conceivable that you could pull a whole party off. 

[We discuss Good Morning America and Baxter’s gully] 

Jean So Glenn encouraged you to continue guiding, and so obviously you 
did. 

Rod: Yeah. Nothing became of that accident. Then, we didn’t have our next 
fatality till Bridwell, had his fatality. 

Jean; And which one was that. 

Rod: What was that? Eight years ago? That was the Carrington Case? In 
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intermediate school. I’d had that particular group. It was a group of four 
family members, or friends. I had them in basic. They were supposed to 
take intermediate school the next day. It was kind of a special deal, so 
we had Peter lined up to take them to intermediate school. BUt it rained 
the next day. 

Jean: I know what Peter’s like with rain, [laughing - one time I took a 
class with Peter, which stopped mid-day because he was so frustrated 
with the rain.] 

Rod: Everything was cancelled. And they hadn’t contacted Margot on day 
three. They only had four days, so they knew they weren’t going to be able 
to climb the Grand. They hadn’t contacted Margot, so Margot didn’t have 
them scheduled. THey showed up, she didn’t have a guide for them, and 
Bridwell was over there in Guide’s Camp. Bridwell had them climbing on 
the Hole in the Wall, and this one fella, Carrington wasn’t able to do it. He 
was big, he was an ex-football player. He kept falling off. And somehow 
came out of the harness. We had decided to go to the Chouinard Cul- 
harness, which was a good harness for guiding. It had these lanes that 
came up like this, so you tie into those -- and uh, tie into the wings, and 
they sort of a crotch loop comes down under your legs, and you tie into 
those three things, and if you do that, there is no way you come out of the 
harness. You can come out of the buckle, but you’d be right there. And 
somehow you didn’t get tied into those two wings. 

Jean: Weird. 

Rod: Yeah. 

Jean: So, did they do a lawsuit? 

Rod: Yeah. 

Jean: Did they win? 

Rod: We settled out of court. They didn’t get a whole lot. You see, he was 
an attorney. And his law firm sued. Had he not been an attorney, I doubt 
very seriously there would have been a law suit. I think we might have 
won, but you know how insurance companies are. We can get out of this 
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for a few hundred thousand dollars, or a hundred thousand dollars. 

Jean: Just to pay the legal fees could exceed what you settled for. And 
then there was one on Cube? 

Rod: Yeah. That was the first. On Cube Point. I was here in the valley. It 
was sixty of 61. Sterling Neal was the guide. And Sterling was a nice 
fella. Mathematician from Dartmouth, perhaps. 

Jean; Everybody else seems to be from Dartmouth. 

Rod: And he had a group of kids I guess, and they used to rappel off the 
left side down big, downsloping ledges. You could see them when you look 
at Cube. On the last one, the bottom ledge, just getting ready for the last 
rappel, the kid just, at least I recall they were horsing around, and one of 
the girls just slipped right off. That really tore Sterling up. He didn’t 
guide any after that. 

Jean: That’s probably why Glenn wrote you and said, Please ... 

Rod: And Glenn was a family man too. He always had a lot of empathy for 
guides with families. 

Jean: Yeah. He’s totally pleased that you stayed married. Its one of the 
things he said to me was that he is so sad that none of his guides, could, 
you know, hold down a marriage. 

Rod: Yeah. That’s important to him. 

Jean: What was Glenn like. Give me your assessment. 

Rod: To work for him? 

Jean; And just in general, just as a person. 

Rod: Well, he was a lot like us. He was a strong individual. He, he uh, 
would make up his mind and stand firm by his decisions. On the other 
hand, he would listen to the guides. When I went to work for him, he didn’t 
guide very much. Maybe take two or three school a year at the most and 
maybe one Grand climb. This was in 63, so you see there must have been 
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quite a change there as the business was growing. He was not a good 
business man, I would say. 

Jean So you think Beth was a good business man, then? 

Rod: No. Because when I went to work for them, Beth was spending less 
and less time here. I think when I started guiding that she spend most of 
her time back in Pinehurst. But she was a nurse. 

Jean: I think she was an OR nurse but she worked in somebody’s office. 

Rod: That may be. So she’s just come out for short periods of time. 

Jean: I didn’t realize that. 

Rod: Yeah, everybody kinda wondered what the deal was there. I think she 
just wasn’t into that scene. She raised her kids in the summers there, and 
the kids were raised, and she didn’t really need to be there. There was 
nothing for her to do most of the time, cause she wasn’t a climber. Glenn 
would come out as soon as he could, open up the office, get things going. 

If the office hadn’t already been going. But I think he could get out here 
and open up the office, but he couldn’t stay through labor day, so that’s 
why he wanted the guides to run the office. And all that changed of 
course, in about 72. Was that when he retired? He retired from teaching. 
He wanted to hang in there. He’s very conservative fiscally. He wanted to 
teach, so he could get full retirement. And so he sacrificed those last 
years. I don’t think he wanted to teach, but he did just to get full 
retirement. And thats when they finally sold their place up there and 
bought there land and built down meadow road. 

Jean: They bought that house? 

Rod: He was very strong minded and boy, he didn’t put up with much if he 
thought you were complaining. 

Jean; Well, he has a certain standard that he expects himself to meet and 
everyone else. 

Rod: I know that Peter would go into him and complain. And uh, Glenn 
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would say no this is how it is. And then they’d sit down and have a long 
philosophical chat. I’d go in and complain, and he’d say, No, this is how it 

is, and then I’d just leave, cause there’s nothing more to say, but it was 
usually about money. 

Jean So he stood by what he thought and didn’t compromise. 

Rod: Yeah. He knew he was being fair to all the guides, in partitioning out 
the work. We all wanted to work as much as we could. We were young and 
we could. We’d be willing to go out, even if we didn’t make much money 
that day. Whoever worked the most, ended up with the most money that 
summer. And schools were our big money maker in those days. If you had 
ten days of schools, you’d be ahead of somebody that might have five days 
of schools and a couple of Grand trips. So that was always, it caused a lot 
of competition amongst the guides to get the work. So if you complained 
to Glenn, that’s what you usually complained about. 

Jean; How much you were working? 

Rod: Too many days off. 

Jean: Gosh, things haven’t really changed. 

Rod: This was a good summer. Had we had a lot of rain, it would put a lot 
of tension and a lot of pressure on you all, from the guides. Thank god for 
the good weather. It was minimal. Right away, you begin to feel those 
guides which are beginning to fell the pinch. Some of those senior guides 
are the worst. You ought to hear Turner bitch and moan. 

Jean: We’ve heard him. Stayovers, that’ the big thing, [we discus how 
Jack wants four day GRand trips.] 

Rod: Some of these new guides feel more at home, too. Particularly the 
new guide. But as far as the business, Glenn really didn’t have a handle on 

it. He finally retained, incorporated, then a few years later hired Hawkins 
and Kaminsky as accountants. We use Havel and -- now. We went to 
Hawkins, got some advice when we bought the business. 

Jean: And you bought the business in 78? 
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Rod: Yeah. And that was because of his operation. It turned out to be 
fortuitous. Glenn of course couldn’t see into the future, but after 78, the 
administrative requirements of running that business just went up 
exponentially, and Glenn couldn’t have handled it. Glenn had a hard time 
handling change, and he had a hard time dealing with government agencies. 
Like workman’s comp. Well, he said, I’m paying workman’s cop for you. I 
want you guys to reimburse me in part for that. I said, well Glenn, I got 
my insurance, I don’t really need it. Nothing more was said. He paid it. 

And then he found out that he had to pay unemployment compensation, and 
he didn’t like that. Of course, his rate was as low as it could get. A side 
story to that was the year Herb went to Asia, he came back sick and said 
Glenn, I can’t work, can I draw unemployment insurance. And Glenn said, 
absolutely not and pulled out two hundred dollar bills out of his wallet and 
gave it to Herb, and I think that was one of the big reasons Herb wasn’t 
invited to buy into the business. You just did not ask for unemployment 
compensation you went out and got yourself a job if you needed money. 

Jean; And that’s his ethic that he grew up with. 

Rod: And Herb should have known that. But that’ Herb. 

Jean: He was a father figure really, to you all? 

Rod: Well, Briggs said something I agree with. He said, Glenn can’t pick a 
guide, but he can make him. I saw that. He was good for Satterfield. 

Jean: In what way. As a presence, you mean? 

Rod: Well, he was somebody that you didn’t get away with anything with, 
that was how it was, and that was how it was going to be, and if we didn’t 
like it we could leave. I heard him say it occasionally. If you don’t like 
this, you can leave, we were making good money, we didn’t really have 
that much cause to complain. If we didn’t like the system that he had set 
up, if we didn’t think it was fair, we could get the hell out of there. 

Jean: So he provided some kind of structure for the guide service that 
hadn’t been there, maybe, before. 

Rod: He could take a bunch of strong individual, young climbers, who maybe 
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would be pretty far out there. 

Tape two, side A: 

Rod: Well, you had to do that, right up until the time I went to work. Jake, 
Barry, they would have liked to have been appreciated to the point where 
they got a little more than fifty percent. In those days, everything was 
fifty percent. My first year I take one person to basic school for $2.50 
cents. And I took people to intermediate school, i was anxious to work, it 
was just one more day of work. He, for years and years said, you can’t 
guide for more than ten years. His favorite expression was, when we’d 
spread our wings and go become a doctor or a lawyer or school teacher. 

And see, he tried to mold Eddie into this. Poor Eddie. Poor Eddie. When 
Eddie finally graduated from school and Glenn proudly announced he was 
working in one of thee land title firms, where all you do is research 
records. After a couple of years Eddie couldn’t handle that and when he 
went off to do something else, finally he ended up doing something he was 
real good at and liked, he was a distributor for a drug company. 

Jean: Plus fishing. God, he’s one of the best fishermen in the country. 

Rod: Well, Eddie is a gifted athlete. He is a good climber, and anything he 
did, he was sort of good at, including fishing. And he liked to fish. So, 
Glenn kinda handled us like that. You are one of my boys, you know, lets 
stay married, lets be happy, lets not complain too much. Lets do a good 
job guiding. 

Jean: I can see that. I mean, it is kind of like that with the book. These 
are the titles, [ I talk about Michael Menolascino again. Jesus] Do you 
think that was a good presence for all these climbers? Glenn and his 
expectations? I mean, even if they were rigid. 

Rod: Yeah, because he, that business philosophy of managing business was 
responsible for the success of the guide service. And it was just sort of 
an understood thing, after you guided so many years and thought you should 
be paid a little more and go on and do your own thing. And then finally, 
some of us had ten years in. I had ten years of steady guiding. Whereas Al 
and Peter had come and gone. Dean had nine years. And I kinda wondered 
what was gonna happen. And Glenn finally said, hey, these guys are in this 
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for the duration. And certainly he was aware of the European guides who 
guide all their lives. And then he began to accept it. 

Jean: So, he turned it around. 

Rod: Yep. I think Dean and I were probably responsible for that, because 
Al and Peter would come and go. See, i have more years there consecutive 
guiding than Al. Al came in 58. Peter started in 60, or 61. As a 
businessman, Glenn gets a D. maybe a D-. 

Jean: Oh dear. And why is that. 

Rod: Well, in one respect, he had, or what had to be one of the most 
efficient accounting systems every devised by man, when it came to 
handling money. He would accept only cash or travellers checks. He’d had 
one personal check bounce sometime in his career, so he would never take 
another personal check. He would take that money, put it in a drawer in 
the morning, and then as soon as all the guides were out, the Grand trip 
was on its way, he would pay all the guides, take the cash and the 
travellers checks, put it in our little envelopes, and then he’d stuff the 
rest in his wallet, and then he’d go home. I never knew what he did with 
it, I think he had a little safe at home. Stocking under the bed, or 
something like that. Then every now and then he]d go to the bank, and that 
was his gross, he had a checkbook which he’d use to pay his expenses, 
which were minimal, he wouldn’t allow anybody to charge him more than 
what he thought was fair. If he did, he’d call them up and bargain them 
down. He had a bunch of helmets fixed, and it was Peter Carmen who fixed 
them. [Dave’s brother] And his bill for fixing a whole bunch of helmets 
was something like $50 bucks, he’d say, Peter this is too much. I’ll pay 
you $40. 

Jean: I didn’t know he was like that. 

Rod: But, on the other hand, he was very very generous. I’d show up pin my 
old climbing pants, which the one I remember were so bad were knickers. 
And they began to develop some holes. And he’d say, Rod, go down to Teton 
Mountaineering and buy a pair of trousers and climbing pants and charge it 
to the ... So on the one hand he was extremely fiscally tight and on the 
other hand he was generous. So all in all he was just a great boss, looking 
back on that period of time. Working in the summer, going to do other 
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things in the Spring fall and winter. 

Jean; What do you think the guide service contributed to American 
Mountaineering? And how so. 

Rod: Well, we didn’t but Glenn and Paul did. I think they set some 
standards for, which are still used today, like the climbing signals, the 
sitting hip belay, which is still a perfectly suitable expedient and safe 
way to belay. The young climbers don’t know how to do it so they use 
their little gadgets and all. Its just a little unnecessary technology for a 
simple procedure. 

Jean; Do you credit both Paul and Glenn with that, or paul. Cause Paul 
only gives himself credit for that. 

Rod: Well, Paul was chief guide. It was his business. Glenn only worked 
for him. So Paul ... 

Jean: See, this is really interesting, because Paul ... I’m transcribing my 
interview now finally with Paul, I did it in August, he really, he won’t 
even agree that he employed Glenn. I mean he’s just really odd about the 
whole thing right now. He won’t even commit that he employed people. 

And I know that he did. 

Rod: Ortenberger worked for him. Its really too bad [ that I can’t interview 
ORtenberger who died several years ago during the Oakland California 
fires] That would really tie things together. 

Jean: Not only that, but he maintained so many detailed records [ an aside 
about Bill Byrd. ] But anyway, so its interesting because what I credit 
Paul with is being the innovator, but what I credit Glenn with is the 
stability to be able to carry all the innovations through. 

Rod: I think thats pretty well true. I’ve read Paul’s book. I was climbing 
with a fellow who, a guy who knows Paul real well, and I finally said, uh, 
asked him how Glenn ended up with the business. And he said well, you 
know, Paul would like to keep movin on, movin on, and you see this in the 
book. He had the chance to develop some land, owned some land near 
lander. And Paul just kind of up and left Glenn with the business. Well, 
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you run it Glenn for two years. I was talkin to Al a few years back, and 
Al’s been going to these Nols meetings. Al was talking to Paul here a few 
years ago, and Paul said something about well, you know, Glenn promised 
to keep the name, the Petzoldt-Exum School of Mountaineering. 

Jean: It really bothers Paul that he didn’t. 

Rod: Is that right? And you heard that ... 

Jean; From Paul. 

Rod: That may be the problem, right there. 

Jean: Well, you know, this is interesting because Glenn told me his 
version of what happened, and Paul has a different story, but Glenn said 
the summer that he went away, he and BEth went up to Canada, that Paul 
was, had so many debts, and hadn’t maintained the insurance, so basically 
what happened when Glenn came back, insurance policy hadn’t been paid, 
Glenn was having financial difficulties, things were sort of in a mess. 

And they decided to go to the ... i guess after the war, Glenn started being 
more confident, and standing up to Paul more with issues, rather than just 
letting Paul take control, and maybe that was because of Paul’s presence 
too, I think Paul -- but what Glenn says is that they realized that they 
both couldn’t do it together and they decided to go to the superintendents 
office and let them decide. And that they gave it to Glenn. Paul says a 
totally different thing. Paul says he gave it to Glenn, almost like because 
he felt sorry for Glenn, and he knew both couldn’t earn enough money from 
the concession at that point, and he had his other interests. So its 
conflicting stories. 

Rod: I think I heard one of those old guys, maybe it was Byrd, or Unsoeld, 
say that the guides preference was to work with Glenn, rather than Paul, 
maybe because Glenn was more organized. Ortenberger sure could fill you 
in on that, because I think Ortenberger worked for both of them. 

Jean: So did Byrd, actually, so we talked about that a little bit. Yeah. He 
knew a lot. But its still a bone of contention for Paul He talked about it a 
lot, actually, in circular ways. Al knows that, and in the brochure this 
year, I helped him write a piece about Paul, because what Petzoldt feels, 
and he said other people feels this way, but I think its really coming from 
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him, is that he’s not getting credit for it at all. Then paul’s says Glenn 
says his first wife came and raised hell, this was when she was starting 
to become schizophrenic, that she came to Beth and Glenn and raised hell, 
insisting that they take Paul’ name off of the guide service. 

Rod: His first wife had mental problems, and insisted that the name be 
deleted? 

Jean: That’s what Paul says he was told [by Glenn] But the interesting 
part is, Glenn doesn’t say anything bad about Paul at all. And Paul just 
goes on and on. 

Rod: We had an interesting situation with Paul. It was the year that NOLS 
was attempted to do this January 1st ascent of the Grand Teton, with a 
bunch of his better alumni students from NOLS. They used the hut, of 
course. Well, Paul, in his, would forget to get the combinations so they’d 
just break the doors down to the hut. And, course we’d just leave the 
sleeping bags up there. We didn’t take everything down, we’d just leave it 
up there in the hut. The hut had never been used in the wintertime. So 
they had all the bags, cooking stuff. So Herb had the first climb that year. 

I had the second. Herb was going down and I was coming up. Herb said, 

Rod, he said, you won’t believe it. I spent hours cleaning the hut up. 

Course the marmots had got in it. A big pile of marmot shit, pissed all 
over the bags, still soaking wet. I got up there and I couldn’t believe it. 
There were still bags hanging from the hut, you could see where they had 
shit right outside the door. The weather was bad. You can’t blame them, 
but you can at least go a little bit farther than that. 

Jean: Which year was this? 

Rod: Well, it was the first year that they tried climbing the Grand. That 
winter ascent of the Grand. I think the ski area was open. It would have 
been the late sixties, sixties seventies. 

Jean: So they had just trashed it. 

Rod: Just completely trashed it. That’s why I always take it with a little 
bit of salt when I hear that NOLS is extremely environmentally conscious. 
They wouldn’t let something like that get by them now, but Paul sure let it 
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get by ... 

Jean: It sounds like it was deliberate, an angry ... 

Rod: Or just carelessness, just not caring. They had sever conditions, 
granted, but you don’t have to leave wine bottles. 

Jean: Or, if it was that bad, they could come back in the summer and clean 
it up themselves, take the responsibility. Were there angry feelings about 
that? 

Rod: I went to the park. Doug McLaren was a district ranger. I said, Doug, 
is there anything we can do to file a complaint? Well, he said, you can 
talk to Glenn. Glenn would have to do it. Glenn said, Oh, I wouldn’t do 
anything like that to Paul. So we just lived with it. We cleaned it up, 
fixed the door, fixed the lock. Eventually, we started, we’d have to haul 
all our bags down, haul everything down. So the winter users in addition 
to NOLS wouldn’t ruin the sleeping bags. 

Jean: Well, its just interesting to me because there is a lot of anger. I 
mean, I hear it on the tape, I’m just listening to Paul. I had to just be 
there, and he had his little tape recorder out too, making sure I didn’t 
misquote him or whatever, so I just had to deal with it at the time, but in 
retrospect I’m listening to the tone and the comments, and there is a lot 
of hostility, and its very mysterious to me. 

Rod: Well, I’ve wondered, should we try, while paul’s still alive, change 
the corporate name. 

Jean: Well, it certainly wouldn’t be a hinderance to you. He’s very well 
known. It would bother Glenn, I’m sure. I asked him why [he changed the 
name] and he said well because its the Glenn guide school. I bet you if you 
changed it back, that would disturb Glenn. I think what Al decided to do by 
crediting Petzoldt in the brochure is a good step. 

Rod: I’ll have to read that. I got it yesterday. 

Jean: I’d like to look at it too. But he [Paul] kind of belittles Glenn. As if 
Glenn’s role were insignificant. 
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Rod: Have you ever seen that movie that Ray Garner made of Glenn and 
Paul climbing the Grand early one season on the snow? 

Jean; Where can I get ahold of that? Is it The Mountain? Cause I met 
Ginny. She is a lovely person. I need to see that. 

Rod: Well, there is one sequence there where Glenn belays Paul. Glenn 
belayed me once. God he pulls that rope tight. Then you want to pull back 
down, he won’t loosen up on that. You can see Paul, it took me a few 
viewings to see it. Paul’s climbing up the rope is real tight, and paul 
reaches up, Grabs that rope and shakes it, Glenn loosen up, give me some 
slack. And that’s the way Glenn belayed. He half pulled you up. 

Jean: So you could see that dynamic right there. But I think Glenn 
accepted that dynamic, don’t you? I think he totally looked up to Paul. 

And I think it got to a certain point when they were running this business 
together, Glenn realized that Paul wasn’t reaching Glenn’s standards, and 
obviously Glenn was doing it better than Paul, not the climbing, but the 
business. And then I think Paul feels like he lost the potential for a lot of 
money. 

Rod: He did. It turned out to be a good business. 

Jean: Yeah. He keeps saying things to me like, Glenn still gets an interest. 
And he raises his eyebrows. I mean, for some reason, I think he thinks its 
been even more lucrative than it has been for Glenn. 

Rod: Glenn’s been paid off now for six, seven years. 

Jean: Right, but in some way, I think paul think’s Glenn still gets a 
percentage. 

Rod: That first year, we didn’t make much at all. See, inflation was 
running rampant in those years. He wasn’t giving us any raises, and he 
wasn’t raising his fees. We were doing okay, cause we were working 
more. 

Jean: There was more work, but you weren’t getting paid more for the 
work. 
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Rod: Yeah, instead of working three or four days a week, we were working 
five and six. In one case, Dean worked almost 20 days straight. The 
quality went down. All you’d want to do was get back from the class, you 
wouldn’t want to give them a little extra. So, Glenn got together with us 
and said come up with a rate structure and a raise for you guys. That 
winter he got sick, and the next year, the guides got most of the money, 
cause we gave ourselves a good raise, which we had to live with, so after 
we paid Glenn off we hardly took any dividend at all. But ... 

Jean; The whole point is, its great that it became a profit-making 
business. I think Paul is just sort of, I think that he had to leave, and I 
think he is bitter about it. 

Rod: I think he did too. I think the park wanted him out I think the park 
wanted Glenn. But had Paul been a better business manager and paid 
attention to detail. See, Glenn paid attention, he’s not a good business 
man, in that he was doing well under his system, but he could have 
changed the system. He couldn’t have dealt with more park buerocracy, he 
couldn’t a dealt with, the last few years that Glenn was running the 
business, he kept talking about bringing somebody else in the run it, but he 
couldn’t have done it. 

Jean: So his illness really was the marker that enabled him to give it up. 
He was trying to do it, but couldn’t do it. 

Rod: He was trying to find someone who could help him. He ran the 
business sort of from the seat of his pants. Beth was spending most of 
the time in Pinehurst. I think those last few years she just came down for 
one visit sometime during the summer. She wasn’t around much at all. 

But Breitenbach told a good story about paul and Glenn when they were 
operating alternate years, jake and Glenn were taking the first Grand 
climb of the season. And Jake saw a few feather down on the glacier. He 
began to get a little bit worried. And sure enough, they were the chicken 
feather from the down bags that Paul hadn’t put away the year before. 

Jean: Which year was this? 

Rod: Well, Jake must have gone to work for them in something like 56 or 
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57, maybe even 55. So it was probably in the late-fifties. He said that 
Glenn was just lived, cause the marmots had gotten into the bags, opened 
up the bags and some of the feathers got blown down onto the glacier, that 
was what Jake was seeing. As they got closer and closer to the saddle 
they saw more and more feathers. Sure enough, instead of wrapping them 
up in a tarp real well and securing the tarp and sticking it under a rock 
somewhere so that, and covering it up with rocks so there was no way the 
marmots could get through, paul just kind of bundled them up, put it under 
a rock. So thats my story about their problems 

Jean: It just wasn’t going to work any more, so when you look at the two 
and the early guide school and what it contributed to AMerican 
Mountaineering, do you think it brought innovations? You said it brought 
innovations to American Mountaineering. 

Rod: What those early guides did? 

Jean: Or even what the later guides did. 

Rod: Well, some of our guides, I should say some of the Exum guides in the 
history were on the cutting edge of innovation, but the guide service itself 
has been historically conservative. It took us a long time to go from 
rappelling with a leather patch to the break bar, and it took us a while to 
go from the break bar to figure eight, whereas, climbers were using these 
gadgets all over. 

Tape two, Side B: 

Rod: Not been up to it. Corbet would have climbed the East ridge with 
Unsoeld. and it was the Exum guides who opted to try for a new route up 
the West ridge, rather than make the summit, almost assuredly making the 
summit by the easy route. It was the Northwest climbers who said, hey 
lets make a name for ourselves and go up the South Col, the regular route. 

It was the Exum climbers who said, No way, we are going to push this new 
route. And Emerson and Breitenbach and Corbet. 

Jean: Yeah, I talked to Pat Emerson about that [discuss Dick Emerson’s 
sociological study while on Everest.] 

Rod: And Peter and al could have picked another route, and done a second 
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ascent of another route. But they said, Hey, as long as one more unclimbed 
route on McKinley, lets go for it. So they were among the leading alpinist 
of this country at the time. You know the story about Chouinard and 
Corbet, they both wanted to go to work with Glenn at the same time, but 
Chouinard just didn’t look the part. 

Jean: And he wasn’t educated, and thats important to Glenn. 

Rod: But Chouinard actually did come back and he worked occasionally. 
Jean: And he did clinics. 

Rod: And Chouinard of course is the great AMerican innovator of 
equipment. 

Jean; But it seems that Glenn didn’t really support the innovation of 
equipment. 

Rod: No. When I went to work Glenn was totally out of touch. Totally. I 
got to see him witness his first brake bar rappel. And I think it was his 
40th anniversary at the time, and Jim Klobuchar was up there, and it must 
have been a warm day cause Klobuchar had nothing on but a t-shirt. Glenn 
said, well I don’t know about this gadget. Klobuchar said, well I’ll go first 
and show you, Klobuchar got hung up half-way down, got his t-shirt 
caught. I think what we did was pulled klobuchar up and untie the rappel 
rope and lower him on a belay, or something like that. 

Jean: [I tell my story about Lost Arrow in City of the Rocks] So 
Klobuchar, and then Glenn did it next. 

Rod: Then Glenn went down, I guess used the brake bar. That’s just an 
example. He had no idea of these new techniques. You know, it just 
worked for years and years and years, having everybody tie in with a 
bowline. Went to that Chouinard Kulp harness, first year somebody fell 
out of it. Then we went back to tieing around the waist. We teach 
belaying with a device. Belaying the leaders. But we still use a sitting 
hip belay. So the guide service has traditionally been conservative, as far 
as accepting new technology. I guess Glenn’s contribution was that when 
he took over for Paul, he was the first. How many other climbing schools 
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were guiding a big mountain in 1946. I’m sure Mount Rainier was, but I 
don’t think there was much going on in Colorado. 

Jean: Do you think that was serendipitous then? He just happened to be 
the one to take over. He happened to be the one to jump over that crack. 

Rod: Well that, uh, that I think looking back,that gave Glenn a lot of 
confidence in what he could do. He didn’t go on to do that much climbing 
but he certainly, well, he was always a good athlete. He was good at 
horseshoes, he was good a ping pong. And he was a good climber. Strong, 
agile, well-coordinated. And, so he must have had the confidence, thinking 
back on his relationship to Paul, like you say, all of a sudden he became 
aware of the fact he could do a lot better job running that guide service 
than Paul. And kept at it. He was very tenacious, he would hang in there. 
He hung in as a school teacher until full retirement. And he would have 
continued to run the guide service I’m sure for a few more years, but 
gradually accepting more help from the chief guide. In fact one year, he 
said, well you know, the business end is increasing slowly. I might see if 
I can get Al to come over and give me some help. Well, at that time al was 
still spending, time over in Asia. But he [Glenn] still couldn’t give up 
responsibility. 

Jean: It was really his baby. 

Rod: Yeah. 

Jean; Tell me about when he gave it to the four of you. What did you 
think, were you surprised. 

Rod: Yeah. He called Peter in, in the middle of the winter,he was having a 
tough time. He had recuperated to the point where he could travel from his 
house to the highway, but it was painful for him to drive that, so we skied 
in to his house. 

Jean: He had a thyokol. 

Rod: Yeah. A little Thyokol. A little tiny one. And said he just wanted 
out. And sold out to the four of us. Seemed quite relieved. He was in a lot 
of pain, and the pain never has quite gone away. 
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Jean: [we discuss how now Glenn’s pain is worse, after attempts to make 
it better.] 

Rod: We used to talk to a lot of doctors about Glenn’s problem. One doctor 
I was talking to said sometimes that operation does that to people. 

Jean: [I discuss how nimble Glenn appeared climbing up on the podium, 
next to Petzoldt] Glenn was just hoppin’ around. 

Rod: Well, he did a good job on his anniversary climb. 

Jean: Sounds like he became more agile the higher he climbed. 

Rod: [didn’t see him much on the climb, but saw him some] 

Jean: Are there any other extraordinary things or noteworthy things that 
you’d like to mention. Do you feel there’s anything about Glenn that we 
haven’t discussed that i pertinent or significant. 

Rod: no. I think you are doing a good job of gettin in to the real Glenn. 

Jean: [how Glenn and I got to know each other better after trying to figure 
out book deal] 

Rod: He called me sometime after you were having your problems, and he 
said, Well, you know, I just didn’t realize. You were right, Glenn though 
that this was Glenn’s book. Well, I think when Eddy talked to him, I think 
that Eddy finally got to him. 

Jean: He had every reason to know what was happening. And I think that 
he was just so tenacious, its like what you were saying. He just sticks 
with one thing and that’s the way its gonna be. And I think because of 
some of the events that happened to him in his early childhood, the death 
of his parents and stuff, he just made a decision about how he was gonna 
be, and he just made a decision. Because I spent an entire year trying to 
clarify with him, in person with another person there and in letters, 
discussing the project, and so, then it blew my mind when I realized in 
June, etc. etc.] I have to say I adore Beth. I know in some ways she had an 
awkward relationship with some of the guides, because I think she got 
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scapegoated a little bit. For some of the decisions. I think Beth is a 
strong character, and in some ways she ended up. But I really grew to like 
her and I think she grew to like me. So in some ways its just a more solid 
relationship. 

Rod: You know, I never did get to know Beth very well, but we’d encourage 
Beth to come to the guide’s dinners. 

Jean; She just doesn’t want to. 

Rod: The four of us decided that we needed one person runnin’ the 
business. I was the first one. I made a proposal. I remember guides 
dinner that fall. Al had too much wine, was sitting right next to Beth and 
really grossed her out. Schmitz had had his accident [ when he was pulled 
off] And Schmitz was there lying flat on his back at the dinner. They 
brought him out of the hospital. I think he was, or maybe it was the next 
year. Anyway, talking about the lucky nurse who was going to be able to 
handle Schmitz’s penis and put it in the ... 

Jean; Al? 

Rod: Oh yeah, right in front of ... You’re not gonna hear this part of Al 
from Al. Cause he gets embarrassed. You know what his nickname was 
here in the fifties. Reader the Breeder. Cause he was a, yeah, al didn’t 
finally calm down his social life until he married Susan. I don’t know but 
I suspect Susan said, Hey, you either tow the line, or get out of my condo. 
I’m no longer gonna buy BMW’s for you. 

Jean: Susan bought that? 

Rod: Well, I think she had a lot of money in it. Cause when Al got 
divorced, I don’t think he was making much money. It was all going up 
North to Bozeman. 

Jean; Jennifer went and developed her own business. 

Rod: And I understand Tibetan Traders has gone real well. 

Jean: So Beth ... 
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